THE

and sometimes they would burst into tears. Without
obvious cause, their lives had passed into a critical
phase.

Among their manifold troubles, one seemed worse than
all the rest. Tacitly, quite independently of one an-
other, they had made up their minds that they would
give as little trouble as they could to Miss Mann, now
that she was so unhappy. They were extremely diligent,
helping one another in their lessons; were always quiet
and well behaved; tried to anticipate their teacher's
wishes. But the governess never seemed to notice, and
that was what hurt them more than anything. She was
so different now. When one of the girls spoke to her,
she would start as though from slumber, and her gaze
seemed to come back to them as if it had been probing
vast distances. For hours she would sit musing, and the
girls would move on tiptoe lest they should disturb her,
for they fancied she was thinking of her absent child. In
their own awakening womanhood, they had become
fonder than ever of the governess, who was now so gentle
towards them. Miss Mann, who had been lively, and at
times a trifle overbearing, was more thoughtful and con-
siderate, and the girls felt that all her actions betrayed a
secret sorrow. They never actually saw her weeping, but
her eyelids were often red. It was plain she wanted to
keep her troubles to herself, and they were deeply
grieved not to be able to help her.

One day, when the governess had turned away to-
wards the window to wipe her eyes, the younger girl
plucked up courage to seize her hand and say:

"Miss Mann, you are so sad.  It's not our fault, is it?:*

The governess looked tenderly at the child, stroked her
hair, and answered:

"No, dear. Of course it is, not your fault."" She kissed
the little maid's forehead.
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